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The Mickey Mouse Club 


what is it? 


Mexx years ago when Mickey 
Mouse was enjoying his first 
popularity, Mickey Mouse Clubs were 
formed in theaters throughout the 
world. The parents of many of the chil- 
dren who are today’s Mouseketeers may 
have been members of the old Mickey 
Mouse Clubs. When the daily Disney 
Television Show came along, it was 
thought fitting and proper that Mickey 
should be the central figure and that the 
show should be called the Mickey 
Mouse Club. 

Everyone who regularly watches the 
Mickey Mouse Club Television Show is 
automatically a member of the Mickey 
Mouse Club and a Mouseketeer First- 
Class in good standing. Those who have 
subscribed to this magazine have 
received in addition Official Member- 
ship Certificates and Identification 
Jards. 

There are in America today many 
wonderful organizations—Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and others too numerous to 
mention—which we heartily recom- 
mend to all Mouseketeers. All of these 
organizations perform very useful serv- 
ices to their communities, which it is 
our hope to supplement and encourage 
but certainly not to replace. 
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The Walt Disney Studio in Burbank 


THE MICKEY MOUSE CLUB MAGAZINE is dedicated to the leaders of the 
twenty-first century, some of whom are among you Mouseketeers of today. 
The skills and arts and sciences which you are developing will help fashion 
a better world for tomorrow. Every one of us has some talent, and talent 

is developed by doing. This is the theme of our television show—and of this 
magazine as well. We want to encourage your contributions and comments 
and criticism, as these will help us in making the magazine more truly yours. 
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A WoRD TO PARENTS—We pledge to you that the 
Mickey Mouse Club Magazine will be truly 
representative of the name Walt Disney. We will 
welcome your comments and suggestions as well 
as those of your children, and we hope that 
you, too, will find this magazine of interest. 
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ED-HEADED, smiling JIMMIE Dopp is master of 
Reve and song-leader for the Mouse- 
keteers, 24 talented young people who are making 
television history on Walt Disney's Mickey Mouse 
Club show. Jimmie’s musical ability—singing, 
guitar playing and song writing—and his fine act- 
ing and dancing have made him a top entertainer. 
He has appeared many times in motion pictures 
and on TV, and has written songs all his life, with 
about 400 to his credit. He likes best to work with 
the 24 “out of this world kids) as he calls the 
Mouseketeers. He’s just the man to help them 
with their show and they love him. 

Jimmie is aided by big, jovial Roy Wiuiams 
who has been with the Disney Studio for many 
years. During the war he designed insignias for 
the Flying Tigers, SeaBees, Mosquito Boat, 
American Eagle Squadron and many others. He 
is a private pilot with over 1700 houis flying time. 
The Mouseketeers think the world of him and 
call him the big ““Mooseketeer’” 

Bos AmsBERRY, who also appears regularly 
with the Mouseketeers, produced shows for chil- 
dren in Oregon where he was known as “Uncle 
Bob:’ He has been a radio educational director, 
announcer, writer and actor. 


From left, Don Underhill, Sharon Baird, Bobby Burgess, Lonnie 
Burr, Darlene Gillespie, Mike Smith, Johnny Crawford. 






Roy Williams and Jimmie Dodd 


Nancy Assate, 12 years old, was born in Los 
Angeles. Her hobbies are dancing, ice and roller 
skating, and swimming. She loves to knit and 
crochet and also plays the piano. Her special tal- 
ents are tap, toe and ballet dancing, acting and 
singing. She hopes to become a movie star like 
Vera Ellen and Mitzie Gaynor. 

Suaron Barro, who is 12, was born in Seattle, 
Washington. She says she would like to be “a tap 
dancer and actress and a school teacher and a 
Sunday School teacher. If I am not these, I would 
like to be a nurse or secretary or a dance teacher. 
Sharon has appeared with Eddie Cantor and 
Donald O’Connor on TV and sang and danced in 
motion pictures with Mitzie Gaynor and with 
Dean Martin. Her hobbies are collecting perfume 
bottles and story-book dolls. She loves to read all 
kinds of books but doesn’t like those in which, as 
she says, “the boy hero or girl hero or animals 
get killed” 

Britiie BEANBLOssoM, 11, was born on New 
Year’s Day in Fort Worth, Texas. She has been 
dancing since she was four and hopes someday to 
be a dancing star. Her hobbies are painting and 
drawing, sports (particularly swimming and ice 
skating), and guess what—dancing. 

Bossy Burcess, 14, was born in Long Beach, 
California. His favorite interest is tap, modern 
jazz and calypso dancing. He would like to be a 
professional dancer and later a choreographer. 
His top hobby is collecting and raising tropical 
fish, and he likes deep sea and fresh water fishing, 
and swimming. 





Nancy Abbate 


Jimmie Dodd entertains Karen Pendleton, Mary 
Espinosa, Doreen Tracey, Judy Harriet, Billie 
Beanblossom, Nancy Abbate, Darlene Gillespie, 
Bobby Burgess, Bronson Scott, Mike Smith, 
Cubby O'Brien. 
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Bonni Kern 


Bonnt Kern, 14, was born in Los 
Angeles. Interested in acrobatics and in 
character dancing from other countries, 
she wants to be a dancer or a dance 
director. Her hobbies are animals, 
horseback riding, swimming, stamp 
collecting and dolls. 

Cari “Cussy” O’Brien, 9, was born 
in Burbank, California. Cubby has a 
very special talent— playing the drums 
—which he learned from his father 
and brother. He hopes to become a 
drummer and dancer. He collects rec- 
ords, likes all sports, and enjoys movies, 
checkers and canasta. But most of all 
he loves music and dancing. 

KarEN PENDLETON, 9, was born in 
Glendale, California. She has had six 
years of training in dancing and dreams 
of becoming a ballerina. Her hobbies 
are singing (she sings in her junior 
church choir), swimming, ice and roller 
skating, and reading. She likes to read 
Bible stories and fairy tales. She is very 
proud of her record of attending Sun- 
day School every Sunday for over a 
year now without a miss. 

Mary Sarronri, 12, was born in Glen- 
dale, California. Dancing is her special 
interest and she hopes to become a 
dance choreographer. Her hobbies are 
collecting dolls, roller skating, horse- 
back riding, swimming, animals (pets), 
and art. 

Eight years old, Bronson Scort was 
born in San Gabriel, California. She 
plays the piano and does tap, toe, ballet 
and character dancing. She wants to 
be a ballerina. Her hobbies are doll col- 
lecting, finger painting, and, she says, 
“T like to ride my bike!’ 








Bob Amsberry 





Doreen Tracey 





Jimmie Dodd and Darlene Gillespie 


Micnaet Smirn, 9, is another 
Mouseketeer born in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. Mike’s special talents are sing- 
ing, tap dancing and square dancing. 
He hopes to become a professional 
singer and dancer. His hobbies are 
horseback riding, skating, swimming. 

Ronacp Sreiner, 12, was born in 
Winnipeg, Canada. He loves dancing 
and music but his ambition is to be a 
doctor or a professional man. His hob- 
bies are painting, building model cars, 
planes and trains, and doing fast danc- 
ing and bop. 

Born in Orange, California, Mark 
SuTHERLAND, 10, has worked with his 
brothers in dance acts and on TV and 
in motion pictures. He wants to become 
a disc jockey. His hobbies are Little 
League baseball (he’s a catcher), 
football, dancing, horseback riding 
and swimming. 

Doreen Tracey is 12. She was born 
in London, England. She likes to 
dance, hopes to become a dance direc- 
tor. Interests include light comedy and 
singing and she likes to tell stories and 
write them. Hobbies are horseback 
riding and swimming. 

Don UNpERHILL, 13, was born in 
Alhambra, California. He wants to 
become an architect or an interior 
decorator. A special talent is his tap 
dancing. He is a Boy Scout and has an 
interesting hobby of making plastic 
model boats, autos and planes. He plays 
golf and tennis and likes to ice skate. 





Mary Espinosa 


Although only 12, Lonnie Burr is 
in the 10B grade. He is a straight A 
student and says the thing to do is pay 
attention in school. He was born in 
Dayton, Kentucky and has two great 
ambitions: to be a great dancer like 
Fred Astaire and to win an Academy 
Award. He has acted and danced in 
motion pictures and on TV and has 
had over two years in radio. He has 
also acted in plays at the Pasadena 
Playhouse, recently in a starring role. 
A good horseman, he also swims, col- 
lects stamps, and likes to “custom- 
ize” cars. 

Tommy COoL_e is 13, was born in 
Burbank, California. He plays the 
accordion and is a talented singer and 
dancer. With Mouseketeer Darlene 
Gillespie he has recorded several songs 
including 1 Am Not Now and Never 
Have Been in Love. He plans to become 
a teacher. Hobbies are art work and 
handicraft, ice and roller skating, 
swimming, tennis, and collecting rare 
rocks. 

JOHNNY CRAwForpD, who is 9, was 
born in Los Angeles. He wants to be 
an actor, singer and dancer. His great- 
est interest is fencing which he is 
studying under Ralph Faulkner, movie 
fencing coach and international cham- 
pion. His hobbies: swimming, painting 
and costume designing. 

Dennis Day, 13, was born in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. He does comedy danc- 
ing and singing with a sister and has 
been in pictures since he was six. He 
wants to be a dancer, dance teacher or 
actor. Hobbies are cake baking, magic 
tricks, chemistry, rock collecting, ani- 
mals, horseback riding, swimming 
and painting. 

Dickie Dopp, 9, was born in Her- 
mosa Beach, California. His talents are 
singing, dancing and accordion play- 
ing. Show business is his goal and he 
hopes to be a singer and dancer. He 
was recently crowned “Prince Charm- 
ing” of Redondo Beach, California. 
Hobbies are collecting records, singing, 
dancing, baseball, football. 





Mary Espinosa, 10, was born in Los 
Angeles. She has three brothers and 
three sisters and according to age is 
right in the middle. She wants to 
become an actress. She is interested in 
dancing and singing and doing acro- 
batics (they call her “Upside Down 


ANNETTE FUuNICELLO, 12, reports her 
birthplace as Utica, New York. She is 
interested in most sports but swimming 
is her favorite. She likes dancing, sew- 
ing, roller and ice skating and playing 
the piano. Her ambition is to be a 


ballerina. 
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ANNETTE 


Annette Funicello 


DaRLeNE GiLtespre, who is 14, was 
born in Montreal, Canada. She plays 
the part of Corky in Walt Disney’s 
story, Corky and White Shadow. Her 
special talents are dancing, singing and 
acting, and her hobbies are painting, 
embroidery work and swimming. She 
hopes to become a musical comedy per- 
former. Her fine acting and her record- 
ing, with Tommy Cole, of I Am Not 
Now and Never Have Been in Love 
indicates that she will succeed. 

Born in Los Angeles, Jupy Harriet, 
12, has studied classical piano for five 
years. She paints scenery, loves all 
kinds of sports, especially water ballet, 
and likes to attend concerts and the 
opera. Horseback riding, ice skating, 
tennis and bicycle riding are other 
interests. Her goals are to get a good 
college education and to become a 
singer and actress. 

Lee JOHANN, 12, was born in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin two days before Christ- 
mas. He plays Little League baseball 
and was chosen on his league's all-star 
team for 1955. He wants to become 
either an actor or a baseball player. 
For hobbies he bakes cakes and brown- 
ies, draws, makes models, and goes in 
for dancing, tumbling, skating (ice and 
roller), and swimming. He is good at 
checkers and chess, loves to bop, and 
delights in putting on puppet shows for 
the younger kids in the neighborhood 
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THE 
STORY 
OF MY 
LIFE 


By M. Mouse 





...my first job— pilot of a steamboat. 


The band plays on, in spite of Donald. 





Hi Folks! Guess we don’t need any 
introductions. 

Y’ know—It’s really a tough job 
writing the story of your life with- 
out making yourself sound impor- 
tant...especially if you’ve done as 
much as I have...oop!...there I go! 

Well, anyway, it seems the whole 
thing started on a train. That must 
have been twenty-five years ago. 





Y’ see Walt was coming back to 
Hollywood to try something new in 
cartoons, ’cause the business was 
getting into a rut. The public was 
fed up with cartoon rabbits...and 
cats and things...they wanted 
new faces, 

So what does Walt do? He remem- 
bers he had a pet mouse when he 
was a boy...and so... he decides to 








Minnie and Figaro...Heh...First time a mouse ever adopted a cat. 





I have to pitch in and make my own wardrobe changes, ‘cause in this studio all of our costumes come out of an ink bottle. 


make a star out of something that 
looks like a mouse. 

Turned out to be me!...The new 
face! 

Now I never was one of those 
cute soft little mice that lived in the 
woodwork and raided mousetraps. 

I was a character...right from 
the start. Y’ see, Walt and I fixed it 
so I could ride a bicycle, play a trom- 
bone, drive a car and’all that stuff, 
right from the start... see? 

First picture we made I imitated 
Charles Lindbergh and built my own 
plane. 

’Course I never got to Paris... 
heh!...never even got out of the 
barnyard. 

That home-made crate wasn’t fast 
...but it was noisy...while it lasted. 

Say—I almost forgot. Minnie... 
(she’s my girl)... played in that 
picture, too. 

Walt kinda surprised me by find- 
ing me a girl friend right from the 
start. And what a girl! I call her the 
“Mouse Beautiful” Except for the 


Good old Pluto...sentimental as usual. 





three or four fights we have every 
week, Minnie an’ I get along like a 
couple of love-birds, 

Well—so much for sentiment... 
let’s get back to my career. Inside 
of a few months I played a Gaucho 
(remember those ten-gallon pants?) 
—then I was a river-boat captain... 
a brave engineer...owner of an opry 
house, an’ even a dancing fool. 

No matter what kind of a part 
Walt and I cooked up together, I put 
everything I had into it. 

Slowly we climbed the ladder of 
success side by side. It was a lot 
easier now, ‘cause I was wearing 
shoes. And I’d learned a lot of new 





— 
In THE BRAVE LITTLE TAILOR the giant found out he had his hands full. 


tricks about make-up. 

But no matter how my looks 
improved I never got a swelled head 
+. not me. 

Fame an’ fortune doesn’t come 
easy, you know... you’ve got to fight 
every step of the way. One of the 
biggest headaches was a crude per- 
son named Pete. Minnie described 
him in two words... im-possible. 

Sometimes I think Walt invented 
him just to see if I was really inde- 
structible. 

Why, I saved Minnie from Pete’s 
clutches so often it got to be a habit. 
It was almost a relief when Walt let 
me tangle with a gorilla for a change. 
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There are times when even Walt runs out of ideas. Then he calls 
me in, and between the two of us, we always think of something. 





Fame and fortune didn’t come suddenly to Donald and me. There 
were lean days when we knew how it felt to suffer from hunger. 


Another time I got messed up 
with a giant about the size of the 
Empire State Building and even 
though I was lucky and came out 
on top, I wouldn’t care for giants as 
a steady diet. 

But some good things happened 
too...I found myself with a pet 
named Pluto. He was a loose-jointed 
pooch with built-in fleas, but he had 
a heart of gold. 

Just between us, I think Minnie 
was just a lit-tle bit jealous of him. 
s the seasons went by, Walt and 
I built up quite a cast. 

There was Clarabelle Cow, Horace 
Horsecollar, the operatic Clara 
Cluck, and good old fun-loving 
Goofy with the satchel feet and the 
foghorn voice. 

But as the poet says, “into each 
life some rain must fall! And this 
time it came down in buckets... for 
who showed up but Donald Duck. 

A noisy little gent with chips on 
both shoulders. He never had to 
look for trouble ’cause trouble looked 
for Donald. 

But just as we were getting used 
to our little feathered friend, some- 
thing good happened. We had a 
chance to perform in color! 

To celebrate this event we put on 
a super-duper band concert, using 
the whole company. Of course Don- 
ald showed up and tried his best to 
mess things up. And just as we got 
him settled down, a cyclone blew in 
,..and we took off for outer space. 
But I’ll say one thing for our band 
...even though we were spread all 
over the landscape, we never missed 
a note. 

Oh—we found a way to put Don- 
ald in his place, too. All we did was 
hire a crowd of innocent-looking 
orphans. 

They looked like little angels, but 
every time they met up with Donald 
they ran him ragged. 

And just for variety we put in our 
second team now and then...a pair 
of chipmunks...and poor old Don- 
ald hasn’t relaxed in years. 

As the seasons rolled by, the one 
thing that seemed to send all of 
us was music. We started working 
banjos, brass an’ drums into our 
cartoons...then we found ourselves 
going all out for Hawaiian tunes, 
South American Sambas, Chinese, 
Arabian, Eskimo, and a few choice 
hunks of grand opera. 



















‘This musical background was a 
great break for me when Leopold 
Stokowski stepped into the picture. 

The famous conductor not only 
featured me in “Fantasia” playing 
the lead in the big “Sorcerer” num- 
ber, but insisted that I appear with 
him as a guest conductor! 

The way he called me up to the 
podium, shook hands and bowed to 
me would have swelled many a 
mouse’s head—but not mine! I real- 
ized Mister Stokowski had worked 
just as hard as I had—and deserved 
just as much credit. 

You could hardly blame me for 
getting a little bit sentimental when 
I remembered this big opening took 
place at the Broadway Theater in 
New York—the same place I first 
appeared as a ragged, shoeless 
mouse, only ten years before! 

Guess I forgot to mention that 
one year the Academy presented us 
with a special Mickey Mouse Award. 

‘Course it was just like the Oscars 
that Bette Davis, Clark Gable and 
all the others won, only this was 
the first time they ever gave one to 
a Mouse! 

Making cartoons is like a lot of 
other habits—once the ink gets in 
your veins you're set for life... you'll 
never get away from it. And after 
all—who wants to? 

During the past year or so there 
has been a lot of feverish activity 
around the studio—and a whole flock 
of new faces, The excitement started 
almost like a whisper...“t.v.”— 
“TYV.—“T!V!” Pretty soon we found 
out it meant that a lot of folks would 
see us on their television sets as well 
as in the theaters. 

It finally built up into something 
you all know about, “THE MICKEY 
MOUSE CLUB? 

Boy, you could have knocked me 
over with a kilocycle when I heard 
that Walt expected me to open the 
program day after day and say 
“Hello” to all of you in person. It’s 
just like shaking hands with a mil- 
lion old friends—and looking for- 
ward to meeting a few million new 
ones. 

Wow! If anyone could write a life 
story with a happier ending than 
this one, he’ll have to show me! 

So Hi, Everybody! —And here’s 
looking forward to a lot of fun for 
a long time to come! 








Goofy isn’t the smartest detective in the world, but he’s brave. 
Even a ghost couldn’t scare him. He didn’t know what a ghost was. 


THE SORCERER'S APPRENTICE, my first attempt at the classics. When 
I tried to imitate the boss magician I found I was in over my head. 


Army Cavalry team on maneuvers at the training course. 





THE 
LITTLEST 
OUTLAW 


This is the story of a horse and a boy 
and their exciting adventures. 

General Torres, commanding officer 
of the Army Cavalry team of Mexico, 
rides Conquistador at the International 
Meet. Because of previous cruel treat- 
ment by Chato, the ranch foreman, 
Conquistador balks at the jump. Later, 
because her father had promised the 
horse to her, Celita, the General’s 
daughter, insists on riding him to cure 
his fear. But again the horse balks, She 
falls, injured. General Torres orders 
Chato to destroy the horse; Pablito, 
the boy, steals it away. The horse has a 
wounded leg. Pablito secures aid from 
the barber, eludes the soldiers, meets 
two bandits, escapes to another vil- 
lage, and finds refuge with the horse in 
a church. The Padre takes them to a 
bull ranch where the horse can be 
treated. An escaping bull frightens the 
horse off. Gypsies sell the “lost” horse 
for the bullfight. Pablito races into the 
bull-ring in time, mounts the horse and 
they make a sensational leap to safety. 

Pablito returns to the General, begs 
forgiveness for the brave horse—and 
receives a very special reward for his 
own bravery—the horse Conquistador! 


Celita is injured when the horse fails 
to jump the wall. The doctor is called. 








Pablito steals Conquistador so that the injured horse will not be shot. 





The Padre feeds the hungry boy. The Padre talks to the gypsies. The matador is very brave. 





Pablito fearlessly enters the bullring 
and saves Conquistador from the bull. 


Pablito and Conquistador have found 
peace and happiness together, at last. 





what 
want 
to be 


From the 
Mickey Mouse Club 
TV Story 





Dunc learns that there is a lot more to this airplane business than 
just pressing a button to start a motor. Pilots have to learn about 
weather conditions, wind velocity, flying on instruments. Planes 
must always be in top mechanical condition. (Above) At the 
wheel of a tractor, Dunc brings a Constellation into the hangar 
for a base check, the complete overhaul every plane receives 
after 2500 hours in the air. (Right) Pilots are trained and tested 
on a duplicator, a machine which can exactly duplicate any pos- 
sible flight condition. Though he is seated safely in the cockpit 
of the duplicator, Dunc experiences all the sensations of actually 
piloting a plane. “How did I do?” he asked after “landing” his 
duplicator. “Fine}’ said the instructor, “except that you flew 
right through a mountain, and landed 500 feet under the runway” 
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dream came true for 12-year-old Patricia 

Morrow and Duncan Richardson when 
Trans-World Airlines let the youngsters 
study and work, for a short time, as regular 
hostesses and pilots do. Biggest thrill was 
a non-stop flight in a TWA Constellation 
from Los Angeles to New York. (Above) 
Duncan watches Captain James pilot the 
big “Connie” as the plane takes off. 





Proud in her trim new uniform, Pat 
stands at attention (below) to receive the 
wings of an airline hostess. (Right) At 
the School for Hostesses they said, “If 
you smile at someone, and mean it, they’ll 
smile back at you’? Pat remembers her 
lesson well, and grins broadly as she wel- 
comes passengers before the flight to New 
York. PS.: They smiled back! 








In the uniform of a TWA pilot (above), Duncan joins the flight 
engineer for the visual inspection of aircraft required before 
a plane takes off. Routine check includes inspection of the 
hydraulic brake equipment, the ailerons and flaps, and the 
undersurface of the tail. (Left) Mickey Mouse Club’s Alvy 
Moore watches, a trifle nervously, as Hostess Pat serves 
passengers during the transcontinental flight. 

To Captain James and the crew, the flight to New York was 
just routine, but to Duncan and Pat it was all wishes and 
hopes come true. And they know that the jobs of pilot and 
hostess will be there, waiting for them and for lots of other 
youngsters, when they grow up. 





“T am a buffalo?’ Well, actually I am 
a bison but most folks call mea 
buffalo and I’m mighty proud of 
that name too, ’cause the buffalo is 
a symbol of frontier America. 

You’ve probably never met a buf- 
falo face to face, but long before 
there were any Indians or white 
settlers here, over sixty million of my 
relatives roamed from the muddy 
Mississippi River on the east to the 
Rocky Mountains on the west. 
Sometimes there were as many as 
four million buffalo in one herd. But 
today the buffalo has vanished from 
the prairies. Why? Well, it’s a sad 
story but it has a happy ending so 
I'll tell it to you. 

Long before Columbus discovered 
America, we buffalos had this coun- 
try almost all to ourselves. We didn’t 
have many enemies in those days. Of 
course there were usually a few hun- 
gry wolf packs, mountain lions, or 
grizzly bears ready to grab any stray 
calves, but we knew we were safe as 
long as we banded together in a herd. 
But even then we had our share of 
troubles. Although Mother Nature 
gave us buffalos warm wooly coats 
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The Story of the Buffalo 


Taken from Walt Disney's True-Life Adventure film, “The Vanishing Prairie” 


to protect us from the weather, in 
the winter time we had to face blind- 
ing snowstorms and biting blizzards 
that would just about freeze a body 
right down to the bones. And then 
when the blizzards blew over, the 
ground would be covered with snow 
and ice. This made it mighty rough 
going for a hungry buffalo and a lot 
of old-timers faced starvation every 
winter. It was a rugged time for all. 


Summer always brought relief but 
warm weather brought another kind 
of trouble...summer storms. Some- 
times lightning would strike the dry 
buffalo grass and start blazing 
prairie fires. At the first smell of 
smoke, big herds of buffalos would 
stampede in panic. The prairies 
became a giant torch. Often the 
prairie winds would spread the fire 
faster and faster until some couldn’t 


A young buffalo is so rugged he can travel with the herd a week after he's born. 





keep ahead of the flames. Many 
would be caught in the inferno. 
But often as quick as lightning a 
summer rainstorm would drench the 
parched prairie with flash floods, 
bringing an end to the prairie fire 
and bringing water for new grass. 
But one of the greatest dangers to 
the buffalo was the Indian. The red- 
man depended on “‘Tah-Tank-Kak?’ 
as they called us, for their food and 
clothing, their weapons, and even 
their homes. They wore buffalo robes 
to keep them warm in winter. They 
made moccasins, leather breeches 
and bow strings from buffalo hides. 
The tepees they lived in were made 
of buffalo skins and some even wore 
buffalo horns as a headdress. 
Trouble really began for the buf- 
falo when the white men rode west- 
ward in their covered wagon trains. 
These wagon trains were followed by 
the railroad trains as the “iron 
horse” brought more thousands of Nature gave the buffalo a warm wooly coat to protect him from sub-zero weather. 





Luckily, when there were only a 
few hundred of us left the people of 
America realized the wastefulness of 
this continual buffalo hunt, and the 
United States Government passed 
special laws to protect the buffalo. 
Now we can graze peacefully on our 
own land in special parks and game 
reservations without worrying about 
Indians or white hunters. All we 
have to do now is enjoy life—just 
eat, sleep and raise more little buf- 
falos so that our species will never 
completely vanish. So you see, my 
story does have a happy ending. 
Yes siree! 





Buffalo bulls, some weighing 2,000 pounds, fought for the herd’s leadership. 


When blizzards left the prairie grass covered with ice, buffalos faced starvation. 


new settlers into the heart of the 
buffalo country. Buffalo steaks were 
needed to feed the newcomers so 
thousands of white hunters armed 
with repeating rifles moved west- 
ward, and the biggest game hunt in 
history was under way. Professional 
hunters like William Cody, the 
famous frontiersman, were hired by 
the railroads to bring in thousands 
of buffalo robes. It was the end of 
the trail for many millions .of buf- 
falos. Where sixty million of my j = = 
relatives had once roamed was now 
empty prairie land. The buffalo had 
vanished . . . almost. 
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faster and louder. With growing eagerness the boys 
limbed up the rails of the fence, and watched and 
waited. Then, suddenly, they saw the horses. Their manes 
and tails were brave banners as they swept around the barns 
and d into the corrals under the arched rustic sign that 
said: “Triple R Ranch” 

The herd of horses streamed into the inner enclosure, then 
thundered past the yelling, cheering boys. 

“Yipeeeeee!” 

“There’s our horses! Look at ’em go!” 

“You mean... there’s one for each of us? One whole 
horse?” 

“Sure! For all summer long!” 

“Wow! What a camp!” 

“It's a ranch, Junior—not a camp!” 

Spin Evans leaned over the top rail, pointing excitedly 
into the herd circling within the enclosure. “There’s Sailor! 
He was mine last year! Hey, Sailor, remember me?” 

Sailor’s head came up, his ears flickered, then he moved 
along the fence toward the boy. Mr. Logan, chatting with 
a pair of parents twenty yards away, saw what was about 
to happen, but his warning went unheeded. Before anyone 
could stop him, Spin ripped off his jacket and hurled himself 
over the fence rail. He landed astride Sailor, wavered an 
instant, then settled himself securely. 

The other boys perched on the rails cheered the daring 
action, but the grown-ups were not so enthusiastic. Mr. Logan 
gestured to Ollie, the cowhand, to get the boy out of the 
corral. The mother of one of the newcomers nervously flut- 
tered up to the owner. “Mr. Logan, I-I hope you don’t ever 


Te rhythmic drumming sound came nearer now, and 

















let my Frederick do a thing like that. 
You see, Frederick has never even rid- 
den a horse before . . . except on merry- 
go-rounds” 

“Don’t worry?’ Logan laughed. “Our 
counsellors, Bill and Frank, keep sharp 
eyes on these lads” 

The lanky cowhand lifted Spin off 
Sailor and dropped the squirming boy 
over the top rail into the waiting hands 
of Bill Burnett, one of the two coun- 
sellors. 

“My name’s Spin—I was here last 
year? 

“Good? said Burnett. “Get over there 
to the bunkhouse and help the new kids 
get unpacked!” 

Inside the bunkhouse there was the 
kind of merry chaos that only a group 
of youngsters can create. For most of 
the lads it was their first summer at the 
Triple R Ranch. They were bumping 
into one another and stumbling over 
duffel bags and knapsacks as each 
sought his assigned berth in one of the 
double-decker bunks. Spin pushed his 
way through the happy melee and 
waved toward the row of steel lockers 
against the wall. “That’s where you 
guys put your underwear and stuff’ He 
turned to help another boy with a bulg- 
ing, battered suitcase. “You're Biff? 
Okay, here’s your bunk’’ Biff dumped 
his gear and rubbed his mouth vigor- 
ously. “I hate goodbyes. Lookit—lip- 
s all over me!” 

Spin moved over to another boy 
stretched out contentedly in a lower 
berth. “Want me to show you how to 
make up your bunk? 

Lazily the lad replied “Golly, no! 
I’m just testin’ it, that’s all. Testin’ 
one-two-three— wake me up when sum- 
mer'’s over, will ya?” 

“Hey;’ called out someone suddenly, 
“what do you reckon Triple R stands 
for? Readin’, writin’ and 'rithme' i 

Yowls and groans came from the 
other boys. Then Biff popped up with 
“Hey, I know! Triple R: ridin} ropin’ 
and-and —"" 

Another finished off triumphantly : 
“Rustlin’!” He whipped out an imag- 
inary pistol. “Bang! Bang! Bang!” 

Biff clutched his stomach and 
tumbled across a bunk, grimacing hor- 
ribly. “Yuh g-got me, Sheriff!” 

“Come on, you guys,’ yelled Spin. 
“Let’s get settled. Then we'll go ride 
a burro before Mr. Logan shows you 
around the ranch?’ 

Outside, the sun was beginning to 
burn its way behind the western hills. 
The last car was backing out into the 
dusty road and a skinny, ctacled 
boy was shouting final instructions to 
his departing parents. “Remember to 
feed my goldfish, Mom. And don’t for- 
get the turtle. And don’t scare the white 
mice like you always do! bye!” 

Standing on the porch of the main 
house with Bill Burnett, Mr. Logan 
waved to the honking car. 



























“Whew; sighed the trim, blond 
counsellor, “I guess arrival day is the 
same anywhere. But you sure have a 
nice bunch of kids’” 

Logan glanced up the road, frowning 
slightly. “You haven’t met them all yet. 
There’s one still coming. Martin Mark- 
ham. He’s...well, a little different 
from the others. May be a problem for 
you. I don’t really know myself, yet?’ 

Burnett laughed. “Problems in a 
place like the Triple R? I don’t know 
what this Markham is like, but I bet 
we can handle him all right?” 

Mr. Logan looked up the road again 
before he replied, somewhat doubtfully, 
“Well, I hope so’” 

As the last car to leave the Triple R 
turned off the private road onto the 
highway, a long, black limousine 
whirled past. At the wheel was a uni- 
formed chauffeur, Beside him sat 
a dignified man primly attired in a 
bowler, black suit and crisp bow tie. 
Alone in the rear seat was a boy with 
neatly combed red hair. At his feet was 
a well-bred assortment of expensive 
leather luggage. topped by a pair of 
tennis rackets. The boy sat stiffly, as if 
concerned about wrinkling his grey 
flannel suit. There was a sullen, rebel- 
lious set to his sensitive face. 

The car hit a bump as it entered the 
double lane of sycamores leading to the 
Triple R, and the boy spoke angrily. 
“You'd think they’d fix the road, And 
what's all the rush about, Jason?” 

The chauffeur did not reply, but the 
man in the bowler answered patiently. 
“One doesn’t arrive tardily at a new 
place where one wishes to make friends, 
Master Martin” 

The boy shrugged. “Who cares? 
Besides, Perkins, I didn’t want to come 
to any old ranch in the first place?’ 








The man in the bowler spoke more 
firmly now. “The Triple R is not just 
any old ranch, Master Martin. And 
remember, your grandmother expressly 
arranged...” 

The limousine shrieked to a sudden 
stop in front of the main house, Master 
Martin was thrown forward against his 
luggage. Scowling, he jerked open the 
door and jumped out of the back seat. 
‘Twenty feet in front of the car was 
a nonchalant burro. On its back were 
Spin and two other boys, kicking lustily 
to get the stalled beast out of the car’s 
way. Master Martin rushed forward, 
his eyes blazing. “Get out of the road! 
What are you trying to do, wreck my 
grandmother’s car?” 

Perkins alighted hurriedly. “Master 
Martin, sir! Please!” 

The boy glowered at the puzzled lads 
aboard the burro, then he turned to 
the well-weathered buildings of 
the Triple R, His mouth twisted in a 
bitter smile. “Look! I told you so! The 
Triple R is nothing but a dirty old 
farm!” 

The boys on the burro were shocked 
into silence. Mr, Logan, coming up just 
in time to hear the outburst, looked 
quickly at Bill Burnett. The counsellor 
spoke softly. “So that’s Martin 
Markham!” 

Spin and the two other passengers 
slid off the burro. “What a drip)’ mut- 
tered one. 

“Take it easy,’ cautioned Spin, 
“maybe he was just scared his car 
would hit us?” 

Mr. Logan and the counsellor moved 
up to the boy, anxious to relieve the 
tension. Young Markham shook hands 
formally, awkwardly with them. Bill 
Burnett grinned cheerfully. “Hello, 





The boys watched closely, anxious to catch the next antic of the newcomer. 
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“What do you play on the polo team? 


More boys drifted closer to the 
impressive limousine now as Perkins 
began hauling the pile of luggage from 
the rear seat. “Wow;’ exclaimed one of 
the onlookers, “lookit the suitcases! A 
real dude!” Markham stiffened. 

“Oh, shut up;’ growled Spin. “Here, 
Marty;’ he offered, “reckon we could 
help your father tote that stuff” 

Marty smiled derisively, pointing to 
the man in the bowler. “Him? That’s 
just Perkins, our butler! I don’t even 
have a father ...or mother!” 

Mr. Logan motioned to the other 
counsellor who was now approaching. 
“Frank, I thought you were going to 
take the boys on a hike around the 
place before supper!” 

Frank snapped up his cue. “Come on, 
gang! Hurry it up...let’s go!” He 
trotted off. The boys hesitated, as if 
reluctant to miss the nexi antic of the 
strange newcomer. Then they trouped 
away, slowly at first, then running and 
shouting. 

Mr. Logan pointed to the heap of 
baggage. “Bill, help him get that stuff 
to the bunkhouse, while Perkins and I 
go in the house for a minute” 

The counsellor lifted a double arm- 
ful, and started off. “Let’s go, Marty” 
Marty moved after him. Bill took a few 
steps, then stopped. He bobbed his head 
at the remaining gear on the ground. 
“Aren’t you going to carry anything?” 
The boy looked at him uncertainly, 
frowned. Finally he hoisted a load and 
plodded resentfully after Burnett. 

Mr. Logan pushed open the screen 
door leading from the porch of the main 
house into his office. He motioned 
Perkins into the big leather chair, and 
sat himself at his roll-top desk. Against 
one wall was a huge first-aid cabinet; 
beside it, a rack of sports equipment. 
Several pairs of boxing gloves bulged 
inside a tangled badminton net. The 
ranch owner was silent for a moment. 
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asked Spin, “shortstop or halfback?” 


Perkins watched him anxiously. He 
sighed and spoke quietly. “His father 
was such a fine man, sir” Logan nodded, 
almost bitterly. “I know” 

Perkins continued. “Master Martin 
never attended a regular school, you 
understand .. .” 

“I understand” 

The prim man cleared his throat, and 
the words tumbled out, as if he wanted 
to quickly settle the difficult matter. “I 
don’t know if you were informed, Mr. 
Logan, but I’m to remain here with the 
boy—all summer” 

Logan’s head came up. He frowned. 
“You stay? Here?” 

“Precisely. Those are my instruc- 
tions. I am to do for Master Martin” 

The ranch owner was incredulous. 
“Do what?” 

Perkins was pleading now. “If I don’t 
do for him, his grandmother will cer- 
tainly do for me. Please. I could make 
myself useful in some way. I’m quite a 
good cook, or perhaps I could...” 

Logan started to reply, then checked 
himself when he saw Bill Burnett 
standing outside the screen door. 
“Excuse me;’ he said to Perkins, and 
stepped outside to the counsellor. 

Burnett seemed pretty grim. “Well, 
I stowed his gear, and left him sitting 
on his bunk, all alone in the bunkhouse. 
Quite surly about getting an upper 
berth. In fact, he couldn’t quite under- 
stand why he wasn’t given a private 
room! What’s more, he’s not sure he’s 
going to stay here” The counsellor 
rumpled his blond hair in exasperation. 
“And I’m not sure it’s such a bad idea 
if he does leave!” 

Softly, awkwardly, Logan replied. 
“Look, Bill, this is no ordinary kid. 
Marty’s been raised by a protective, 
stiff-laced old lady. Hasn’t had a 
mother since he was born . . .” He hesi- 
tated; Burnett looked at him quizzically 
as the older man went on. “His father 





was exec. on my ship in the Pacific. He 
was killed in action. We—we bunked 
together” 

“Oh...” Bill’s face softened 
instantly. 

Logan took a deep breath. “Well, 
now you understand why I wanted 
Marty here at the Triple R? Why I 
want him to stay?” 

Burnett’s smile was answer enough. 
Relieved, the ranch owner turned to 
go inside, then paused. “Only trouble 
is, I’m just a rancher, Bill. You are the 
one with counsellor training. I was 
hoping you could handle the boy’s 
problems...” 

Burnett interrupted quietly, confi- 
dently. “Don’t worry, I'll try to 
straighten out that kid—if it takes my 
whole summer” He grinned. “And it 
probably will?” 

“Thanks, Bill} said Logan, and he 
went inside as the counsellor moved 
toward the bunkhouse. The man 
waiting within looked up anxiously. 
Abruptly Logan reached a decision. 
“All right, Perkins. I guess we could 
use a little help in the kitchen this 
summer?’ 

Perkins rose eagerly, gratefully. “Oh, 
thank you, Mr. Logan. I’ll get my lug- 
gage out of the car. Thank you, sir?” 

He hurried out, and Logan called 
after him. “And send the chauffeur back 
to grandmother. Tell him you won’t be 
needing that coach till the end of sum- 
mer ...I hope!” 

Bill Burnett emerged from the bunk- 
house, frowning worriedly. Markham 
had disappeared. His bunk was still 
unmade. “Markham!” he called out. 
“Marty! Where are you?” No answer. 
No sign of life. The area seemed 
deserted. The rest of the boys were still 
out hiking with Frank. The counsellor 
looked around with growing concern. 
Then he spied a small figure in the cor- 
ner of the far corral. 

Rebelliously, Marty had wandered 
out of the deserted bunkhouse and 
across the pasture area past the barns. 
‘Then he had seen the grazing horses 
beyond. Drawn irresistibly, he had 
moved to the corner for a better look. 
Now he was standing, quite still, peer- 
ing intently through the rails. The 
resentment and stiffness faded from his 
sensitive face. “Oh, the beautiful ani- 
mals,’ he breathed softly. The boy stood 
entranced. Vaguely he thought he heard 
someone calling his name. He ignored 
the sound. Unnoticed by the boy, a 
stallion was cropping grass in the 
shadows of a tall eucalyptus on Marty’s 
side of the fence. Now the horse 
approached to inspect the little 
stranger. 

The stallion tossed his head, and 
whinnied, loudly. The boy whirled, and 
there was terror on his face as the great 
animal loomed over him. Bill Burnett 
broke into a run at the sound of Marty’s 
scream. He raced in and grabbed the 


halter, yanked it hard in the direction 
of the open gate, then sent the horse 
trotting with a slap on the flank. 

Slowly the boy relaxed and stopped 
trembling. The man’s reassuring grin 
steadied him. “I—I was never so close 
to a real horse in all my life?’ 

Bill nodded understandingly. “Well, 
no wonder you're scared. But don’t 
worry. Lots of boys here have never rid- 
den before, either. Pretty quick you'll 
be handling horses like an old cowhand”’ 

Marty shook his head miserably, 
hopelessly. “No, I won’t. Not ever!” 

They were walking slowly across the 
pasture now. “Marty, listen to me. You 
can learn to do all sorts of things—if 
you'll just take that chip off your 
shoulder’’ 

The boy was withdrawing into him- 
self again. The sullen look returned. 
“Suppose I don’t want to?” 

Bill spoke sharply. “Cut that out!” 
Then he softened. “Just try to grin a 
little, that’s all! Come on, try it!” 

The youngster wavered for an 
instant. Then his face set. He began to 
run toward the bunkhouse. He didn’t 
look back. The man shook his head 
sympathetically. 

The purple mist of evening had 
settled over the Triple R. The crickets, 
the tree toads, the other tiny musicians 
were tuning up for the night’s concert. 
Lights blazed cheerily through the open 
windows of the mess hall. Within, Spin 
and another boy, Rick, with dishcloths 
around their middles, were clearing the 
tables. The first-night get-acquainted 
introductions were under way, Logan 
and his two counsellors were having 
coffee at their table, listening to the 
good-natured bantering that greeted 
each boy as he rose to introduce him- 
self. Marty sat quietly at a table with 
Speckle, Louie and Gerald. Of all the 
lads, he was the only one not laughing 
or clowning with his neighbors. Chubby 
happy-go-lucky Russell the Muscle had 
just sat down to the accompaniment of 
hoots and cheers. 

Al rose next, and he admitted, shyly, 
that he could ride. “And, if any of you 
new guys want me to show you how to 
throw a rope or anything...” He slid 
back in his seat to murmurs of “Hey, 
an old cowhand!” “Bet he can really 
ride!” 

At Mr, Logan’s order, Spin set down 
his trayful of soiled plates to tell about 
himself. “Well, I’m Spin Evans, and 
I play some baseball, I guess...” 

Joe broke in with “Just the best hit- 
ter in the Little League, that’s all!” 

Spin went on, “I like football, too— 
but I come here because I like to be 
with horses—and some day I’m going 
to be a doctor and—” 

“Horse doctor?” snickered someone. 
Another lad sounded off with a whinny, 
and there was a big laugh. 

Spin laughed, too, then pointed to 
Speckle. “Now it's your turn” 


Speckle, Gerald, Biff, Louie got to 
their feet, one by one. Soon, only Mark- 
ham was left. He rose slowly, looking 
around uneasily. 

Joe whispered, too loudly. “Who 
wants to meet him?” 

Marty flushed. “I—I don’t know 
much about—well, things like Spin 
here—sports, I mean...” 

“Drip!” came another whisper. “Bet 
he can’t even tie his own shoes!” 

Marty reddened, his face twisted, 
then he burst out: “Maybe I do some- 
thing that’s a lot more dangerous— yes, 
and expensive, too! Like—like polo! 
That’s what my hobby is. I play polo!” 
He sat down. 

For a moment there was open- 
mouthed silence. Some of the boys were 
disbelieving; others, awed. Burnett 
looked quickly at Logan. The ranch 
owner rose. “Okay, gang. Meeting’s 
adjourned. Campfire sing, then early to 
bed?’ 

Moving toward the kitchen, Spin 
caught Marty’s eye. His grin was 
friendly but his tone was taunting. 
“What do you play on a polo team? 
Shortstop? Or halfback?” 

Later in the bunkhouse washroom, 
Marty was brushing his teeth when he 
saw Bill Burnett’s reproachful face in 
the mirror above him. “Well, for some- 
body who’s never even been on a horse, 
you sure picked a hobby!” 

‘The boy was contrite now. “Maybe it 
just slipped out, that’s all. I—I don’t 
know why I said it. Honest, I don’t, 
Mr. Burnett!” 

The voices of the boys singing around 
the campfire came in the windows as 
Marty went to his bunk. He threw him- 
self face down, and started to sob. The 
soft, friendly singing outside made his 
heart hurt, worse and worse. 

A rooster crowed his raucous chal- 
lenge to the new day’s sun as it peeked 
over the rim of the eastern pastures. 
The Triple R was cool and still—except 
for a small boy who crouched by the 
grassy stream-bed that curled behind 
the bunkhouse. It was Joe, clad only in 
his jeans. Suddenly he pressed his 
jacket over something in the dewy 
grass, folded the*edges in, arose and 
scurried back toward the bunkhouse. 
Gingerly holding his burden in front of 
him, he entered and padded toward the 
bunks. Tousled Spin met him. 

“You get it?” he asked. 

Joe nodded, and both boys moved 
toward Marty’s bunk. Other lads were 
beginning to yawn and stretch now. 
Little Freddy and Ambitious sat up, 
giggling, as Joe eased his folded 
jacket into Marty’s bunk. Spin 
motioned for quiet as the boys tumbled 
from their bunks. Then he shook 
Marty. 

The boy stirred, hoisted himself on 
an elbow, looked about sleepily. 
Everyone seemed to be looking at him. 
Slowly he unwound himself. He froze 





suddenly, and a look of horror came 
over his face. He hurled himself out of 
his bunk, thudded to the floor, 
scrambled to his feet. “Snake!” he 
screamed. “Snake! There’s a snake in 
my bed!" 

Bill Burnett popped out of the wash- 
room, his face creamy with lather. He 
pushed through the boys as they 
climbed from their bunks. Marty thrust 
out his arm toward the grinning Spin. 
“He did it! I know he did it! He put 
a snake in my bed! I—I felt it!” 

Joe started to speak, but Spin moved 
in front of him. He faced Marty. “Sure 
I put it there! What are you going to 
do about it, Polo?” 

Irritatedly, Burnett glared at Spin. 
He threw back the covers of Marty’s 
bunk. “What kind of a crazy stunt do 
you kids think you're... ?” Everybody 
moved in for a closer look. Then there 
was a roar of laughter. A tiny frog 
puffed harmlessly on the rumpled sheet. 


“Right after breakfast we'll settle 
this with boxing gloves!” said Bill. 


Ambitious was the first to speak. 
“Why, it’s nothin’ but a little old 
hoppy toad!” 

Marty burned with shame at the 
laughter, at his own foolish fear. He 
hurled himself at Spin, wanting to bite, 
scratch, kick. But Spin danced away 
as the other boys howled. 

Burnett grabbed the hysterical 
Marty. “Hey! Cut it! Cool off! That 
frog’s a joke, that’s all!” 

The raging boy struggled in the 
counsellor’s arms. “He thinks he’s so 
good,’ he sobbed. “I... I’m going to... 
kill him!” 

Spin’s grin faded. He stood still, and 
ready. “How ripping!” he said scorn- 
fully. 

The laughter rose higher, and Marty 
squirmed loose from the man’s grasp. 
He rushed at Spin. “I will hit you! 
TM.” 

Quickly Burnett stepped between 
the two boys. “All right! That’s 
enough! Wait’ll you get the boxing 
gloves on!” 

Marty quieted instantly. He seemed 
startled. “The what?” he asked. 
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Now the counsellor was coolly offi- 
cious. “Boxing gloves! That’s how we 
do it at the Triple R when anybody’s so 
anxious to fight. Right after breakfast, 
Marty, we'll just let you knock Spin’s 
block off—right out in front of every- 
body!” 

In the kitchen, Perkins and George, 
the Chinese cook, were finishing up the 
dishes when Mr. Logan entered from 
the now empty mess-hall. The boys 
had wolfed down their breakfasts and 
romped away to the bunkhouse to 
make up their beds, buzzing with 
excitement about the fight. A plate 
crashed to the floor and Perkins stared 
dismally at the wreckage. 

“Sorry, sir)’ he apologized. “But I’ve 
been in a dither ever since I heard 
about this fight. Master Martin’s 
grandmother would be dreadfully 
upset—you see, he’s never engaged in 
organized fisticuffs before . ."’ 

Impatiently Logan snapped. “Oh, 
for Pete's sake, call him Marty, will 
you? He started this. Now he’s got to 
finish it” Then he softened at the other 
man’s concern. “Don’t worry, Perkins. 
With those big gloves they can’t hurt 
each other? 





In the bunkhouse all the beds were 
made up, except one—Marty’s. Ambi- 
tious, the easy going boy who had 
the berth beneath Markham’s upper, 
looked about for his bunkmate. He was 
not in the room, Ambitious moved 
toward the door, listening to the jubi- 
lant chatter about how Spin would pul- 
verize Marty. He felt a sudden twinge 
of pity. “Poor kid)’ he thought, “he 
doesn’t have a friend here”’ 

Ambitious found Marty leaning 
against the pasture fence, looking at 
several grazing horses. There was 
wistful longing on the boy’s face. 
Almost, it seemed, he was about to cry. 

“Hi, Slugger,’ called Ambitious. 

Marty whirled, startled. Then he 
glared belligerently. “Sneaking up on 
me! I'll...!” 

Ambitious raised his arms in mock 
defense. “Better save that for Spin— 
you might need it” 

“Why’d you come looking for me?” 
Marty demanded. Ambitious shrugged. 
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Spin set himself carefully as Marty attacked again, now grimly determined. 


“Well, to see if maybe you'd like to have 
me in your corner for the big fight . .” 

Markham seemed confused. “Okay, 
I guess, if you want to}’ he said hesi- 
tantly. He took a deep breath, as if to 
brace himself for his ordeal. “C’mon, 
it’s almost time. I’m going to— to smear 
him! I’m going to show Spin Evans and 
all of them!” Then, abruptly, Marty 
checked himself and blurted out his 
true, frightened feelings. “Ambitious,” 
he confessed, “I—I never boxed any- 
body in my whole life?’ 

Ambitious grinned sympathetically 
and slapped his bunkmate on the 
shoulder. “Let’s go;’ he said cheerily, 
“you'll show them!” 

In the shade of the sycamores near 
the barn, lariats were stretched around 
posts to form an improvised ring. 
Whooping, laughing youngsters 
squirmed and bounced on the wooden 
benches outside the ropes. Mr. Logan 
and his two counsellors stood to one 
side, with Bill Burnett working on the 
tangled laces of the gloves. Nervous 
Perkins, grinning George and the 
grizzled cowhand, Ollie, were grouped 
beside a tree. Within the ring, Spin 
waited quietly, while his second, Rick, 


fussed importantly with the box that 
would serve as a stool, a bucket and an 
armful of towels. 

The boys’ voices rose excitedly as 
Marty and Ambitious appeared around 
the barn. A derisive shout came from 
Biff. “There’s the victim!” 

White-faced, tense, Marty ducked 
under the ropes after Ambitious. He 
shrugged out of his shirt and held out 
his hands for the gloves that Mr. Logan 
held. In his own corner, Spin pounded 
his gloves together. Now there was 
bedlam at ringside. 

Mr. Logan stood in the center of the 
ring and motioned to the two young 
gladiators. “Okay, boys, three rounds. 
Good luck to both of you. Now shake 
hands and come out fighting” 

Timekeeper Bill Burnett swatted the 
dishpan. “Round one!” 

Marty seemed frozen. Spin moved 
forward reluctantly, as if unwilling to 
hurt his opponent. He feinted with his 
left. Marty backed up awkwardly, 


stumbled and fell to the ground. Flush- 
ing, he scrambled to his feet and stood 
uncertainly. Spin danced around a 
little, as he had seen prize fighters do 
on television. He feinted again and 
again, and each time Marty recoiled 
clumsily. Grinning now, Spin lowered 
his hands. His opponent looked baffled. 
The ringside shouting was turning to 
laughter. Spin cocked his right, then 
landed a light left tap. Marty went 
down again. He came off the ground ina 
wild, swinging rush, Spin side-stepped, 
and almost laughed as Marty sprawled 
again. Instantly the boy was back on 
his feet. He was about to charge his 
tantalizing adversary when Burnett's 
dishpan signaled the end of the first 
round. 

Ollie grimaced at George while Per- 
kins blotted his brow. “Call this a fight? 
Hah! It’s gonna be a massacree!” 

At the crash for the second round, 
Marty came off his box with a wild 
flailing rush. Spin set himself and 
smacked his huge glove into Markham’s 
face. Marty sat down, to a chorus of 
cheers and groans. He arose quickly, 
and missed a roundhouse swing. He 
took another push in the face but kept 
his feet. Both boys slammed away now, 
ineffectually, almost comically. Burnett 
turned to Frank. “Gotta hand it to 
Marty, at that! At least, he keeps in 
there swinging!” 

There was a startled roar from the 
onlookers as Marty landed a wild right. 
Spin looked surprised. Perkins erupted. 
“That's it, Master Martin! Strike him 
again!” But his elation was brief. Marty 
floundered off balance and sagged into 
the ropes. Spin failed to follow up. 
Obviously, both boys were arm weary. 
The dishpan rescued them, and they 
walked, slowly, to their corners at the 
end of the second round. 

Both Ambitious and Rick were more 
hindrance than help during the one- 
minute rest period. They flapped towels 
and fussed around excitedly while the 
principals tried to get their breaths. 

“Doin’ just great, boy)’ said Rick. 
“How about that old one-two — with 
maybe a cross and a jab or some- 
thin’....?” 

“Aw, shut up)’ gasped Spin. 

Both boys rose slowly as the dishpan 
announced the start of the final round. 
Doggedly, they came together, flat- 
footed, hurling blows that missed or 
glanced off harmlessly. They staggered 
to a clinch. Logan let them separate 
themselves. Marty connected with 
another swing. Spin stumbled, then 
waded in with both arms flailing in slow 
motion. In a tangle of arms and legs 
both boys lost balance. They staggered 
backward, and each one sat down—hard. 
Mr. Logan moved in with upraised 
arms. “That’s it! That’s enough!” There 
was an outburst of applause and 
laughter for both contestants. It was a 
fight, after all. 


Burnett banged his dishpan to signal 
the end of the scrap, then clambered 
through the ropes. Spin already was on 
his feet, panting, trying to get his gloves 
off. Bill boosted the weary-Marty up- 
right, then began to unlace his gloves. 
“Now, to get these things off, so you 
can shake hands, right?” 

“Why?” asked Marty. “I showed 
him! I showed all of them!” 

Burnett looked sharply at him. So 
did Spin. Slowly, stiffly, Marty left the 
ring without another word. 

Despite some mutterings about being 
a sorehead because of his refusal to 
shake hands, Markham rose somewhat 
in the estimation of most of the boys 
after the fight. As Speckle put it: “Any- 
one who can hold his own in a scrap 
with Spin Evans can’t be too much of 
a drip after all!” 

At campfire that evening, Mr. Logan 
made an announcement that caused the 
rest of the boys to forget the feud be- 
tween Spin and Marty. “Starting to- 
morrow,” he said, “we'll begin classes 
in riding—for all of you. Just watching 
cowboy movies is no way to learn the 
things a Triple R cowhand needs to 
know. Some of you are pretty good but, 
remember, at the end of summer we 
enter the rodeo at North Fork. Last 
year, the Triple R got beat. Well, this 
year, you guys are going to win!” 

The boys chattered excitedly as they 
trooped off to the bunkhouse. “You see;’ 
explained Spin to little Freddy, “Mr. 
Logan picks a regular team—all the best 
guys for the riding. Last year all I could 
do was calf-roping. Maybe this year 
Toad? 

Rick exploded. “Rodeo! Wow! That’s 
for me!” 

Marty walked by himself. In contrast 
to the others, his face had a dull, hope- 
less look. It seemed to say he knew he'd 
never make the Triple R team. 

Next morning, Ollie was fitting Sky- 
rocket with a new shoe when Marty 
slowly entered the barn. Outside, in the 
corral, Logan and his two counsellors 
were explaining to the eager boys the 
mysteries of bits, reins, bridles, saddles 
and other rudiments of horsemanship. 

“Whatsa matter)’ asked the wise old 
cowhand, “sun too bright outside?” 

The boy came closer, cautiously, 
nervously, but there was wonder and 
longing in his eyes as he looked at the 
great palomino. The man finished his 
job, then led the horse into a stall. He 
spoke quietly to the boy. 

“Stall here’s kinda handy—jest in 
case some kid wanted to climb the rails 
an’ ease himself over to see how it feels 
sittin’ up on top...” 

Marty wavered, then shook his head, 
miserably. “No...no, I can’t! Please 
don’t be sore at me! I—I know how silly 
Tam!” 

“No, y’ain’t. Lotsa kids feel like you 
do about horses, only they don’t admit 
it. 1’member last year a kid had trouble 


like that. Name was Spin Evans:’ 

Later, as Marty watched Spin ride 
around the corral, there was a hint of 
hope on his sensitive face. 

And that hint became a flickering 
flame that burst into a blaze of deter- 
mination after the Snipe Hunt. 

As innocently as newborn babes, little 
Freddy, Marty, Ambitious, Russel the 
Muscle and the other tenderfeet were 
slickered beautifully by the Triple R 
old timers, Rick, Spin, Speckle, Al and 
Joe. For three hours one night each of 
the newcomers crouched by himself by 
a tree or bush in the wooded area be- 
yond the corrals. As he crouched, hold- 
ing a potato sack, he whistled, clucked, 
crowed or sang, according to his in- 
structions, striving to attract and snare 


a specimen of that wondrous bird that 
never was—the Snipe. Finally called in 
by counsellor Frank’s whistle, the 
disheveled and disillusioned snipe 
hunters straggled back to the campfire. 
Sheepishly they grinned away the hoots 
and guffaws of the ecstatic old timers. 
But Marty vowed, as he tossed in his 
bunk that night, that he would not 
again be taken for a tenderfoot. 

“And; he promised himself, “J’m 
going to be on that Triple R rodeo 
team!” 

His bucket clattered to the barn floor 
and old Ollie stared into the corral one 
hot afternoon. 

“Well, I'll be..”’ Then a slow smile 
wrinkled his leathery face. Marty was 
astride Skyrocket, sitting stiffly, but 





With Mr. Logan leading, the column clattered up toward the timberline. 
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The Triple 
holding the reins and riding alone. As 
the other boys watched, the great stal- 
lion began to trot. Their laughter rose 
as the rider bounced awkwardly, but it 
was friendly laughter. And it grew into 
cheers as Marty circled back toward 
them. Arms and legs jiggling, he was 
a picture of comic determination. He 
clutched the horn as he jolted away 
again. Marty glanced at the laughing, 
cheering boys and then he began to 
laugh, too. He knew how funny he must 
look. But there was triumph in his 
laugh. Watching from the fence, Logan 
and Burnett exchanged quick glances. 
And they nodded happily. 

Next day, however, Marty was sullen 
again. Dully, he and Freddy, Ambitious 
and the other beginners plodded their 
horses around the corral while Spin, Al 
and the good riders reared and raced 
their mounts across the pastures. 

Ambitious glanced at his rebellious 
bunkmate. “Relax, Marty,’ he cau- 
tioned. “Some guys are better on horses, 
that’s all” 

But Marty was deep in his own 
thoughts. To himself he murmured, 
“Mr. Logan said the best way to learn 
is bareback...!” Then to himself again, 
“You can’t be any good just riding 
around in circles. .”” 

That night, while the other boys 
splashed around the washroom, Marty 
curled up in his bunk, feigning sleep. 
Grimly, purposefully, he smiled 
inwardly. 

A strangely hushed group of young- 
sters waited as the Triple R truck pulled 
up in front of the main house the next 
evening. Bill Burnett slipped out from 
behind the wheel, and a quiet Perkins 
alighted from the right side. Then, be- 
tween them, they helped Marty to the 
ground. Gingerly, stiffly, he carried his 
cast-encased left arm in a sling. Mr. 
Logan beckoned from the porch. “In 
here, Bill. Get his pajamas. Marty’s 
sleeping in the house tonight?’ 

Spin stepped forward. “What'd the 
X-rays show, Mr. Perkins?” 

“Oh, it’s just a simple fracture of the 
wrist. Nothing to be alarmed about?’ 
Marty disappeared within the house, 
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R rooters groaned as Biff dipped too soon and lost his bucket. 





and the group wandered back to the 
bunkhouse, buzzing quietly about the 
strange drama that had begun while 
they slept that morning. Just after 
dawn Marty had slipped out of his 
bunk, dressed, tiptoed to the barn and 
taken a bridle without awakening any- 
one. Then he had sought Skyrocket in 
the pasture, somehow managed to fit 
and buckle the bridle. He had clam- 
bered up on the patient animal, bare- 
back, and headed out for a practice ride. 
Apparently the boy had ridden well — 
too well. For, in his enthusiasm, he had 
urged the stallion deeper and deeper 
into rough, rocky country. Trotting 
through a rugged defile, the horse had 
shied suddenly at a coiled rattlesnake. 
Marty had fallen hard. Ollie and Bill 
Burnett had found him hours later, on 
his feet beside Skyrocket but in a state 
of shock, and his left arm hanging 
limply. 

“Poor Marty,’ sighed Ambitious. 
“Just when he was getting to like the 
Triple R..” 

Little Freddy shook his head in re- 
newed awe. “He took that horse out all 
by himself. And he fought a rattlesnake 
barehanded and ...and everything!” 

“Yeah; added Spike, “and that guy 
didn’t even cry!” 

Next morning, Spin put into anxious 
words the question that pressed on 
everyone, from Mr. Logan to George, 
the Chinese cook. “Will Marty’s grand- 
mother yank him back home, now that 
he’s ... wounded?” 

Meek, nervous Perkins was the key 
to the question. Everyone knew he had 
been charged by the crusty old lady to 
do for Master Martin. And he knew she 
would whisk the boy home the instant 
she learned her grandson even got his 
feet wet! Damply but bravely, Perkins 
rose to the occasion. “I —ah—won't tell 
her. We don’t want her to — ah — get 
frightened ...do we?” 

Later, Ollie slapped him on the-back. 
“Didn't know you had it in you” he said. 

Guiltily, Perkins retreated toward 
the kitchen. “Ollie” he gulped, “I may 
be seeking employment as a cow-poker 
yet!” 


The Triple R settled down to the ex- 
citing routine of ranch life, to the weeks 
of training for the rodeo at the end of 
summer. 

“Remember, you guys,’ exhorted Mr. 
Logan, “we’ve never won the champion- 
ship. I'm tired of waiting for next year. 
Like the Brooklyn Dodgers last Fall, 
let’s make this next year!” 

Glumly, Marty watched from the 
sidelines as the other lads rode and 
wrestled calves and tangled themselves 
with lassoes. Bill Burnett joined him at 
the fence one day, grinning cheerfully. 

“Talked to Doc Spaulding today. He 
said he might take that cast off in a 
couple of weeks. Then a week of lim- 
bering up and you could...” 

Marty glanced at the dead arm inside 
the sling. “What good’s that?” he asked 
bitterly. “I’ve no chance to make the 
rodeo team now!” 

But Al, the best old timer next to 
Spin, raised the boy’s hopes. “Look;’ 
he said one day. “How about roping? 
You need only one arm for that. I can 
show you. And you can practice by 
yourself. And we sure can use a roper 
on the team!” 

Eagerly Marty agreed. He learned 
rapidly, with Ollie offering help and 
encouragement. He worked grimly as 
the others played. Once, as he dropped 
a loop neatly over a squawking chicken, 
he paused to muse, “And to think I 
called the Triple R a dirty old farm!” 

After the cast was removed, Marty 
had a week of easy riding before Mr. 
Logan took the boys on the long pack 
ride to Haunted Valley. It was the final 
tune-up before the rodeo. Marty grum- 
bled a bit when he was ordered to bring 
up the rear of the column with Freddy, 
Pinky, Gerald and the other walkers, 
while Spin, Al and the good riders 
galloped on ahead. 

“Remember that wrist; Burnett 
cautioned him sharply. “Don’t take any 
chances with it!” 

At mid-day the cavalcade halted in 
the shade of the scrub oaks that strag- 
gled up the rocky slope. Freddy was too 
tired to notice the ominous buzzing in 
the branches above. Suddenly his horse 
reared, screaming, stung by a yellow 
jacket. The maddened animal pranced 
and plunged, then took off like a shot, 
with the terrified youngster clinging to 
his neck. Frantically, Marty looked 
about him. He was nearest to the run- 
away. Grimly he glanced at his wrist 
band, then set his teeth. He whirled his 
horse, dug his heels. 

“Come on, Skyrocket,’ he urged, 
“come on, boy!” 

Up at the head of the resting column, 
Logan gave a horrified gasp, then kicked 
his mount into action. Burnett raced off 
from the rear. But Marty was closest. 
And, now, his great stallion was drum- 
ming nearer and nearer to the runaway. 
Skyrocket gave a final lunge and his 
rider caught the wildly flying reins of 
Freddy’s horse. 


“Turn him! Turn him!” yelled Logan. 

Marty forced his horse against the 
other, hauling on the reins in his left 
hand with all his strength. The two ani- 
mals came to a twisting stop in a cloud 
of dust. Logan pounded up, dismounted, 
grabbed Freddy just as he slipped out 
of his saddle. Sobbing hysterically, the 
boy clung to the man’s neck. Gratefully, 
Logan looked up at panting Marty. 
“Thanks, son;’ he said softly. 

The others gathered around now as 
Burnett soothed the runaway horse. 
Momentarily stunned, the group was 
silent. Then Joe spoke. “Any objection 
if I hereby nominate that slow-poke 
Marty Markham for the rodeo team?” 

Smiling, Logan and Burnett nodded 
at each other. Suddenly Marty remem- 
bered his wrist. Anxiously he wiggled it. 
Then he grinned with relief. “It’s okay?’ 
he said happily. 

As the Triple R boys trotted proudly 
into the arena at North Fork, there 
came a welcoming roar from the crowd 
in the bleachers and a blare of horns 
from the cars lining the fences. 

“This is it, gang}’ shouted Logan. 
“Good luck!” 

Waving their hats, the lads lined up 
in the center of the ring. Then there was 
another roar and louder honking. 

“Here come the North Fork cham- 
pions!” shouted the announcer. Leading 
his team through the gate was a boy 
standing on his saddle. He grinned 
cockily as he waved to the cheering 
crowd. 

“Wow!” whispered Rick. “What made 
any of us think we were gonna win 
today!” 

A half hour later, watching from the 
rails with Ollie, Perkins removed his 
bowler and dabbed at his moist fore- 
head. “Dear me} he moaned, “those 
North Fork lads are good?’ Again he 
glanced nervously at the scoreboard. 
“They're leading, three events to two 
for us? 

“An! only four more to go?’ said Ollie, 
grimly. “That Tex, the one that stood 
in the saddle, he’s a cowhand!” 

The Triple R rooters erupted noisily 
when little Freddy came home first in 
the boot race. Then the cheers turned to 
groans. The boy was disqualified. In his 
excitement he had put his left boot on 
his right foot, the right boot on the left 
foot! 

“Okay, you guys; exclaimed Spin. 
“Two behind now — with only three 
events left to go. We've got to win all of 
them!” 

Determinedly Marty and Al rode out 
for the roping contest. Fifteen minutes 
later they rode back, sweating and tri- 
umphant. “Four to three now!” Perkins 
beamed. “Well done, Master Martin!” 

Marty was in the next event, too, with 
Rick, Biff and Spin — catching and 
bridling. In this contest, each boy had 
to race the length of the arena, catch 
his horse, bridle him and ride bareback 


back to the finish line. 

Tensely the two rival quartets awaited 
the announcer’s shot. An excited spec- 
tator fired his own pistol. All the boy’s 
leaped forward, except Marty. He was 
still looking at the announcer. The man 
shrugged. “Can’t call ’em back now?’ 

“Get going, Marty?’ shouted Burnett, 
and he shoved the boy into the arena. 
Marty raced forward, dropped his 
bridle, ran back for it. Already two of 
the North Fork boys were grabbing at 
their horses’ manes. The other Triple R 
entrants were trying frantically to cor- 
ner their excited mounts. Skyrocket 
stood quietly. As Marty sprinted, the 
horse trotted forward to meet the boy. 
Almost, it seemed, the great stallion 
thrust his head into the bridle, pawing 
the ground as it was buckled. Then, 
with Marty finally aboard, he sprang 
for the finish line. Skyrocket and Marty 
beat Tex and his mount, by less than a 
length! 

“There she is, ladies and gents)’ 
soared the announcer’s voice. “A tie! 
A neck-and-neck tie! Four wins for 
North Fork, four for Triple R. One more 
event — the bucket relay!” 

At the announcer’s end of the arena, 
two wooden tubs, empty, were set on the 
ground, one for each team. At the far 
end stood a big trough, filled with water. 

“One bucket for each team,’ explained 
the announcer. “Riders take turns. 
Race for the trough, fill bucket, race 





Tensely the Triple R boys faced the 
North Fork squad across the corral. 


back, dump into tub without spilling, 
pass bucket to next teammate. Team 
filling tub first wins!” 

Mounted, Biff, Al, Spin and Marty 
waited tensely by their tub. Cocky Tex 
and three North Forkers were lined up 
by their tub. The crowd was hushed 
now. The starter’s gun seemed like the 
crash of thunder. Biff and the North 
Fork boy took off together. Biff reached 
the trough first, scooped too fast, lost 
his bucket! The North Fork boy dipped 
carefully, rode back to his tub, poured, 
handed the bucket to his next teammate 
who was away in a flash. 

‘Tex sneered across at Spin. “Wanna 
give up?” he hooted. 

Al gained a little ground on the next 
lap. Marty, a bit more. Spin held his 
own with Tex. The crowd was roaring 
now. 

“Tubs almost full!” called the an- 
nouncer. “Iwo more loads! Two more 
laps!” 

The arena was a bedlam as Tex and 
Spin spurted out neck-and-neck for the 
decisive lap. 

“Outa my way;’ warned the North 
Fork boy. 

Nearing the trough, Spin edged 
ahead. Tex grimaced nastily, urged his 
horse against Spin’s, trying to ride 
him away. Spin made a desperate deci- 
sion. Suddenly he hauled on the reins. 
His horse reared. With nothing to push 
against, Tex toppled from his mount. 
He landed in the trough with a splash. 
Coolly, Spin dipped his bucket, trotted 
back, filled the Triple R tub while Tex 
was floundering out of the trough. 

Logan, Burnett, Perkins and the 
Triple R rooters swarmed into the 
arena, yelling and pounding each other. 

“That's it}’ screamed the announcer. 
“Triple R the winner!” 

Marty whirled Skyrocket toward 
Spin. And both boys reared their horses 
in joyous salute to one another. 

The next night was the last night of 
the summer at the Triple R. Tomorrow 
the boys would be picked up by their 
parents, or they would be trucked to 
town to catch trains. The lads were a 
quiet group as they gazed into the 
flames of the last campfire. Pinky 
sighed loudly, and spoke for all of 
them. “The only trouble with that 
rodeo was—it had to go and end 
everything!” 

Mr. Logan stood, and kicked the fire 
into a shower of sparks. “It’s not the 
end, Pinky;’ he said thoughtfully. “It’s 
the beginning for some of you boys’’ 

Marty was lolling beside Spin, 
staring into the crackling embers. Now 
he straightened up. The others turned 
toward him, as if they were waiting. 

“You know something?” asked 
Marty, so softly. “If I ever have to 
grow up...and get married...and any 
of that stuff... I’m going to make every 
one of my sons come back to this dirty 
old farm!” 
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A pet in an interesting situation like this can make the type of picture the editors of big magazines love to have. 


HOW TO 
MAKE A 
PICTURE 


by EARL THEISEN 


LooK MAGAZINE’S-famous photographer, after 


eighteen years of shooting all over the world, in Korea, 


and through Africa with Ernest Hemingway, says the 
best pictures can be found in your own back-yard. 
The photos are all from his camera. 
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Your first camera will open the door to an exciting 
hobby. It will help you to get around and see 
and do new things. And photography costs a lot 
less than many other hobb 

Camera store people know a great deal about 
photography. Find a friendly dealer. He will be 
glad to load your camera and explain how it 
works, And when you get back your first roll of 
exposed film have the man at the shop look at 
your prints. He’ll be glad to tell you how you 
can improve your work. 

There are three points in picture-taking I’d 
like to give you. First, look for ideas. Your pic- 
ture is not good if you need to explain it. It 
should tell its own story without your help. Sec- 
ond, accept advice, particularly from the camera 
shop people. And third, you don’t need expensive 
equipment. Many fine pictures have come from 
a box camera. 











Family activities make good picture material provided something is 
happening, as in this haircut scene. But don’t pose it, just let it happen. 


Outsmart your subjects: be ready and 
when the action is best make the shot. 


Learn to look for pictures. Every- 
body learns through the ears and 
eyes. The person with a camera 
learns with his eyes. 

Look around you and keep your 
eyes open for things that are inter- 
esting and cute. If your baby brother 
does something new, something that 
brings laughs, it should make good 
material for your camera. If you 
have an unusual pet, follow him 
around like a big game hunter to get 
your picture. Don’t try to pose either 
him or the baby, but be prepared to 
wait for the thing to happen. 

Don’t ever ever just stand some- 
one up in front of your camera, if 
instead he can be doing something 
funny or different. “Action” shots 
are best, with your subject busy with 
something thus telling a story. It is 
the idea and the story the picture 
tells that makes it good. 


Sister helping at home is the type of 
thing that makes good picture material. 


Always be alert. Be ready with 
your camera and when the action is 
best, make the exposure. 

Picture-taking is not mysterious. 
Manufacturers of cameras have sim- 
plified all this, but what the manu- 
facturer can’t do is furnish ideas. The 
idea is the important thing. 

Bear in mind that it is not how 
much you pay for a camera that 
makes pictures interesting. 

Here are other tips that will help 
you make better pictures: 

1. Hold the camera steady. 

2. Don’t shoot toward the sun. 
Don’t try to shoot in shadows at 
first. 

3. At first always use the same 
kind of film and show the results to 
your dealer to find out mistakes. 

4. Don’t try to stand too close. Six 
to eight feet is best for the beginner. 

5. Take pictures with a purpose. 








Don't try to pose your pets. Stalk 
them like a big game hunter, then shoot. 


Always remember that a good picture 
will ell its own story without help. 





Jiminy 
Cricket 
Says... 





with a Bicycle... 


Riding a bicycle is a lot of fun and great 
transportation, too. Yes, it’s a wonderful 
vehicle. But, you know, when the bicycle 
was first invented, only about 150 years 


ago in France, it was very primitive. 





‘Twenty-five years later a model came out 
that was pedaled like a tricycle. It was 
called a “Boneshaker” because it literally 
rattled everyone’s bones. The Boneshaker 
had a brake. This was swell, but, unfortu- 


nately, it didn’t work very well. 
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The first bicycle was made of two wheels, 
a wooden beam, and a steering bar. They 
called it a “Hobby Horse” or, because it 
was popular among a group of rich young 
men called ‘Dandies?’ a “Dandy Horse?’ 
This early bike ran into lots of trouble. 


illustrated by XAVIER ATENCIO »/ VIC HABOUSH 


Next the “High-Wheeler” was invented. Its 
front wheel was around five feet high, about 
three feet larger than the rear. It too worked 
like a tricycle, but was easy to pedal and 
fast. But there was a problem: how to get 
on, and how to get off. 


The Hobby Horse had no pedals and worked 
the same way a kiddie car does today. It 
was a way to walk sitting down. This bicycle 
had many faults, the biggest problem being, 
how to stop. You see it also had no brakes, 
which led to its early decline. 





Today’s bicycle is a marvel of engineering. 
It’s comfortable and it has good brakes and 
pneumatic tires. It’s a great privilege to 
ride this wonderful modern bicycle, but 
there’s still one problem and that’s you! It’s 
up to you to ride it safely. 








Another model came out about 1840 called 
the “Wooden Horse’’ It had a small wheel 
in front and a larger one in the rear and 
was run by pedals connected to the hub of 
the rear wheel. In spite of this improve- 
ment, it was very uncomfortable to ride. 


BICYCLES AND CARS 
FOLLOW THE SAME RULES 


1 Use the same hand signals when 
turning or stopping. 

2 Drive on the same side of the 
street—the right side, next to 
the curb. 


Obey the same traffic signals and 
all other rules of the road. 


NEVER show off. 
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HOW TO DRAw MICKEY MOUSE 


by Les Clark 


























Mickey is fun to draw. You know 
he is drawn almost entirely with 
circles. Let’s start with a circle for 
the head. Draw two more circles for 
the ears. Place them on the head- 
circle like the diagram shows. Now 
draw another circle or oval for the 
snout and still another, but smaller, 
egg-shaped circle for the nose. 

The snout is placed at the lower 
part of the head-circle. The eyes are 
drawn in above the snout, and the 
pupils inside the eye-circles. 

For the mouth, continue a line 
from the underneath side of the 
snout into the head-circle. Then 
shape the mouth for a smile or any 
other expression you may want. 

Mickey is three head-circles high. 
His legs and arms are attached to 
the body just as is shown in the 
diagram. Now, let’s try it. 
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Be Sure You’ re Right (Then Go Ahead) 


Words and music by 


Fess Parker and Buddy Ebsen 


Davy Crockett met a bearand got a great big hug. 
Davy Crockett met a bear and got a great big hug. 
’Fore the clock went ’round 
Davy grinned him down 
and now that bear is a bear-skin rug. 

Refrain 


Be sure you're right and then go ahead 
Be sure you're right and then go ahead 
It's up to you to do what Davy Crockett said 
It’s up to you to do what Davy Crockett said. 


Davy Crockett in the forest met an Injun chief 
Davy Crockett in the forest met an Injun chief 
Oh, the battle grew (Hand Clap, Clap) 

And the feathers flew (Clap, Clap) 

’Til the Injun hollered for relief. 


Refrain 


Davy Crockett had to plow, He had a stubborn mule 
Davy Crockett had to plow, He had a stubborn mule 
From around about 

all the folks turned out 

‘To see where Davy drug that fool. 

Refrain 


Davy Crockett met a 'gator, hungry, mean and strong 
Davy Crockett met a 'gator, hungry, mean and strong 
But he made one slip 

And when Davy takes a trip 

The ‘gator is a grip and goes along 

The 'gator is a grip and goes along. 

Refrain 

(01965 by Walt Disney Music Company 








The miracle of pollination is the 
vital work of the busy honeybee. 


HOW TO SEE MIRACLES 


oon in your own back yard by James Algar 


Writer-Director of the True-Life Adventure Films 


The miracle of mother love is found among the lions of Africa. 





Television is a modern miracle. When you stop 
to think of the amazing achievement involved 
in sending pictures through the air, across 
plains and over mountains, you must admit, 
it’s a miracle. We’re so used to it, however, we 
don’t give it much thought; indeed, we’re 
inclined to take it for granted just as we do 
so many of the wonderful things existing all 
around us. One thing we’ve learned from tele- 
vision though—it’s how to watch. In this 
television age we probably do more watching 
than any other people in history; practically 
every day we practice being an audience; and 
so it follows that we should be the best watch- 
ers of all time, second to none—except per- 
haps the naturalist-photographers who film 
the Walt Disney True-Life Adventure films. 
These are the men who observe and record 
miracles of Nature; the results of their pains- 
taking efforts become such films as “The Liv- 
ing Desert;’ “The Vanishing Prairie” and 
“The African Lion? 

It’s not hard to watch the wonderworld of 
Nature but it does take a little practice and 
more than a little patience as any Disney 
cameraman will tell you. You have to learn 
the fine art of waiting before you can expect 
to see miracles. And that’s the hardest part 
for most of us, teaching ourselves to sit like 
a bump on a log staring at another bump on 
a log in the hope that a dragonfly or an ant 
will soon appear and perform for our enter- 





In the art of climbing, none top the brown bear cub. Prairie dogs build whole cities underground. 


tainment. But this is just what a naturalist- 
photographer working in the field for Walt 
Disney must do. He must bring home what 
amounts to an eye-witness account recorded 
on film. And he must learn to watch with an 
open mind as well as with an open eye and, 
of course, an open camera shutter. And that’s A miraculous memory is the unique gift of the African elephant. 
a good part of the knack of it: an intelligent 
curiosity about how and why things happen 
in nature. 

Whenever you're outdoors, look at the 
things of nature closely. An insect, a flower, 
a seed, they’re all miraculous in their way. 
Have you ever watched a bee gathering pol- 
len? She’s quite good at it and she can carry 
a surprising amount of Nature’s gold dust. 
She fastens it onto her rear legs on two tiny 
barbs designed for that purpose. We had a 
chance to watch this in our portrayal of the 
honeybee’s fascinating story and we made it 
a part of our True-Life Adventure called 
“Secrets of Life?’ 

Did you know that there’s a seed that can 
actually walk? The next time you find a wild 
oat seed on the ground, notice the awns, which 
are two long tails stretching out behind the 
seed proper. If it’s a hot day, these will twist 
and turn with the changing humidity and tem- 
perature. And if you keep your inquisitive 
eye on them, you'll discover that they act 
almost like the legs of an insect; these unique 
legs can propel the seed a considerable dis- 
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tance over the ground; eventually 
they help the wild oat plant itself, 
the legs supplying the leverage that 
pushes the seed pod under the soil. 
This is another of Nature’s amazing 
secrets shown in “Secrets of Life” 

It’s just such observations as these 
that have broadened mankind’s 
knowledge of the natural world; in 
fact, most of our scientific learning 
began with first observing the mir- 
acles of nature. History tells us that 
Galileo watched the stars and then 
made some startling deductions 
about astronomy; James Watt, it’s 
said, observed a steaming tea kettle 
and suddenly had an inspiration that 
brought on the Age of Steam. And 
then there was the man who hap- 
pened to be sitting under an apple 
tree when the apple went “Bop!” on 
his head. This was Isaac Newton who 
formulated a scientific statement of 
the Law of Gravity. The apple tree 
story may be an exaggeration but 
in essence, it remains close to the 
truth, for men have always learned 
much from Nature. 

One of the reasons for the wide- 
spread appeal of our True-Life 
Adventures, I feel, is that they per- 
mit audiences to see miracles they 
might never otherwise see. Also they 
show Nature’s creatures in their 
natural surroundings and there’s no 
better way to learn the true habits 
of animals. When you have the 


The chipmunk-jaunty, happy, quick. 


chance to watch an animal on his 
home grounds, take the time to study 
his actions; if he’s unaware that he’s 
being observed, he’s generally unin- 
hibited, and he may do something 
to surprise you. Nowadays one of 
the best places in which to practice 
this sort of watchfulness is in odr 
national parks. 

We once learned some amazing 
things about bears by sending one 
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The grasshopper-study in design. 


of our naturalist-photographers to 
Yellowstone with instructions to 
simply watch the bears with his 
camera. We discovered, for instance, 
that a mother bear has an unusual 
way of disciplining her cubs; when 
they’re naughty, she doesn’t stand 
them in a corner, she sends them up 
a tree. This episode became a part 





The squirrel-agile, thrifty, alert. 


of the film called “Bear Country” 
From my own experience I’ve 
found Nature exciting and full of 
adventure. I will never forget my 
visit to the national parks of Africa. 
There on safari with our camera 
team, I met the African Lion in his 
native haunt and I still can recall 
the thrill of that first face-to-face 
meeting. The King of Beasts, proud 
and regal. Lord of all he surveyed. 





Tawny power and beauty without 
equal. And yet as we trailed the lion 
and his pride, as his family is called, 
we came to the conclusion that the 
King of Beasts is not nearly as fero- 
cious as he has been painted—so long 
as he’s well fed, that is. In their off 
hours, when there’s no hunting to 
be done, lions are as lazy as tabby 
cats. 


Another exciting moment on safari 
was my first elephant. He seemed 
to be dozing in the shade of the 
forest when we spied him through 
the field glasses. We crept forward 
with the car in low gear hoping the 
wind wouldn't change to carry our 
scent in his direction. Finally we got 
close enough that we could hear his 
gusty breath as he threw dust on 
his back with his trunk. The short 
hairs on the back of my neck stood 
on end; I could hardly breathe and 
I thought the pounding of my own 
heart would stampede him. This was 
like peering into a fantasy: here was 
the ancient elephant, unhampered 
and free to roam at will: the one 
word to describe him, it seemed to 
me at that moment, was “dignity.” 
If possible, he seemed more regal 
even than the lion. 

The first time I saw giraffes parad- 
ing along a brown African skyline, I 
could hardly believe my eyes. I felt 
exactly like the man who saw the 
giraffe in the circus and could only 
retort, ““There’s no such animal!” It’s 
almost true; you wonder if you’re 
actually seeing what you're seeing. 
The giraffe is an animal out of some 
bizarre fairy tale; he’s shy and sur- 
prisingly handsome and yet grotes- 
que too. When he’s eating leaves from 
the top of a tree, he reminds you of 
a man picking cherries from the top- 
most rung of a high step-ladder. 

You don’t have to go as far afield 
as Africa, however, to see miracles. 
And you don’t have to seek out the 
scarce and the nearly extinct species 
to find adventure. The unusual is all 
around us. Field and stream, moun- 
tain and valley, Nature’s world is 
teeming with interesting forms of 
life; your own backyard may have 
more life in it than you think. 

It’s fun to watch miracles and it’s 
easy too. A swarm of bees, a bird 
feeding its young, a grasshopper, 
a measuring worm — these marvels of 
creation are simple enough to watch; 
it’s all in knowing how. In working 
on our True-Life Adventure films, 
I’ve found the trick is to keep your 
eyes open and your curiosity sharp. 


Walt Disney Presents, in Anaheim, California, his Magic Kingdom of 















Within the realm of this magic 
kingdom stands a castle of 
enchantment and delight. This 
is Fantasyland. There is much 
to see and do. A favorite is the 
Snow White Ride, in the spe- 
cially built mine cars that roll 
through the Seven Dwarfs’ 
mine, the enchanted forest, and 
the witch’s castle. The following 
pages tell a bit of what happens 
on this exciting trip... 


All aboard! The mine car starts, the journey is begun. in glee and opens the vault door 
The Seven Dwarfs are busy, for their work is never done. happily. He’s inviting his friends to come inside and 
They dig new jewels every day, adding them to the display. enjoy the thrills (and chills) of the Snow White Ride. 


Here are stacks of sparkling gems, mined by seven little Each jewel in the diamond bin glows with fire from with- 
men; sapphires blue, and rubies, too. The merry Dwarfs in. Their dazzling light cuts the night. The diamonds, 
sing “Dig, dig, dig,’ as jewel piles grow big, big, big. wondrous fine, are only found in the Seven Dwarfs’ mine. 


Two staring eyes pierce through the dark, and grotesque The witch's castle looms ahead. It’s stark and grim... 
shadows chill the heart. The owl hoots and creatures what is within? The vulture on the tree stares evilly. 
cower in apprehension of this magic place and hour... Down drops the sharp-tooth gate!.Escape? Too late! 


illustrated by KEN ANDERSON 
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Here in the witch's dungeon, all is black. A skeleton And now the old witch plays her part. Her specialty’s 
sways mournfully...“go back? His rasping voice and Black Magic art. She cackles in her fiendish glee, and 
luminescent frame are testimony of the witch's evil name. reads the poison recipe. The cauldron boils merrily. 


In and out, again, again, the old witch dips that apple The old witch wants to make the test to see if this new 
in. She holds it up; the fruit drips dry. It’s ready for brew is best. Beware! Her heart is black, though her 
someone to try. Who will the victim be? You...or me? voice is cheery, as she says “Have an apple, dearie...” 


Flee from her dungeon, flee from her wrath—you still A lightning flash! On the mountain top the old witch 
hear her voice and her mocking laugh. Grotesque tree pries a boulder off. Crash! It missed! You step out- 
branches seem to try to snatch at you as you whizz by. side, filled with the thrills of the Snow White Ride. 





By Davy Crockett 


After the great fuss the public have 
made of a individual of my humble 
pretensions, my heart is swelled as 
big as a mountain with pure grati- 
tude. To repay all this, I mean to 
amuse you with tales of my adven- 
tures with the fierce varments of the 
wilderness, and stories of backwoods- 
men generally. 
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Readers of this Almanac who find 
me at home on the Big Clover Creek 
in Tennessee will be treated with 
good raccoon pie and pancakes fried 
in butter, which are dishes my wife 
cooks particularly well. I’ll show ’em 
how to hunt a possum, tree a cougar 
and skin a bear. And as a plain, 
truthful man, I’ll convince ’em that 
I can run faster, jump higher, dive 
deeper, stay under longer and come 
up quicker than any man in the 
whole country. 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON 
BEARS, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
A MEETING WITH A GRIZZLY 


The best advice I can give you about 
bears is to leave ’em alone. They’re 
mostly solitary creatures, timid and 
onsociable, and they won’t fight you 
less’n you start it. 

Black bears are the most common, 
the kind you’re likely to meet when 
you go hikin’ in the deep woods. 
They weigh between two and three 
hundred pounds and stand about 
three feet high at the shoulder. And 
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they’re not all black by a long shot. 
Some of ’em are gray-black and 
some are cinnamon brown. Some are 
even blue-gray or whitish. 

They don’t see too good, but they 
can smell fish fryin’ five miles off, and 
they can hear a gopher turn over in 
its burrow. Black bears are the most 
consarndest robbers there ever was. 
They'll steal anything that ain’t 
nailed down, and lots of things that 
are. And don’t think you can fool’em 
by hidin’ gear up a tree. Those beasts 
just wrap their strong arms around 
a tree and up they go, paw over paw. 
They back down the same way, likely 
with your supper tucked into their 
innards. 

You don’t need to worry too much 
about bein’ hurt by a black bear long 
as you don’t do nothin’ foolish, like 
gettin’ too close to a mama bear and 
her cubs, or tryin’ to feed a bear part 
of what you’ve got and keep the rest 
for yourself. 

Black bears are pesky enough, 
what with their foragin’ for your 
food and messin’ round campsites, 
but they ain’t a patch on a grizzly 


for real, deep-drawed excitement. 
Just to start with, grizzlies are much 
bigger, and heaps stronger. They’ve 
got much longer claws, and they’re 
mean as a polecat with the ten-year 
mange. 

Once I was vagabondizing ’round 
the prairie huntin’ buffalo. I crept 
up on one grazin’ in the rushes at the 
edge of a river. Then out jumps a 
great grizzly, big as Congress Hall, 
and belts that buffalo one terrifa- 
cious blow. May I be kicked to death 
by grasshoppers if he didn’t stove in 
five of the buffalo’s ribs and kill him 
instanter with one swipe. 

I didn’t somehow think that bear 
done the right thing, for I always 
like to do my own huntin’, so I give 
him a bullet right slap through his 
heart. 

Well, that old bear took on as if 
I’d been downright impolite, and 
started for me like a locomotive. 
I give him a sogdologer over his head 
with the barrel of Old Betsy but he 
kept comin’ till he pitched both me 
and himself into the river. Onluckily 
for him, I didn’t lose hold of Old 
Betsy, and when he came up for air 
I clapped the barrel right across his 
throat to shove his face under water. 
T’ll be shot with a packsaddle if that 
ridiculous fool didn’t help me him- 
self. He clapped both paws on the 
ends of the barrel and pulled away, 
and I had nothin’ to do but hold on 
to the stock and float alongside of 
him till he drowned. 

I’m not tellin’ the least of a lie, for 
every fool knows a grizzly will live 
an hour with a ball through his heart, 
if he’s only mad enough. Matter of 
fact, only two good things I can 
think of about a grizzly. There ain’t 
so many of him, and he’s too big to 
climb a tree. 
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Davy Crockett's home, a simple cabin near Big Clover Creek in Tennessee. 


ON THE PROPER METHOD OF ACQUIRING A POSSUM 


Of all the stupid, ugly, ongainly, on- 
social beasts there is, the possum 
takes grand prize. He looks kinda 
like a large-size rat, with short legs 
and a long snout, greyish-white fur 
and a scaley-lookin’ tail. When a 
possum wants to take a nap, he 
climbs a tree and hooks his tail 
around a branch. Then he snoozes 
away, in great peace and content- 
ment, hangin’ upside down by the 
tail. 

Possums are good eatin’ meat, and 
huntin’ ’em is right lively sport. You 
don’t need much fancy equipment: 
an old houn-dawg, a couple of good 
friends and a lantern will do. Since 
the possum comes out at night, you 
start at sunset and hunt ’til sunup, 
with a good time bein’ had by all 
hands ’cept maybe the possum. The 
procedure is pretty simple. 





Turn your houn-dawg loose, then 
stand around jawin’ with your 
friends (that’s why you brought 
’em) ’til you hear the barkin’ and 
carryin’ on your dawg will make once 
he’s chased a possum up a tree. Then 
light out through bushes and 
brambles ’til you come to where your 
dawg’s got Mr. Possum treed. You 
shoot him down, or shinny up, grab 
him by the tail and throw him down. 

One peculiar thing about a possum 
is his trick of faintin’ dead away 
when he’s cornered. He goes limp as 
a soggy pancake, closes his eyes, and 
lets his tongue hang out. But turn 
your back on him and when you give 
another look he’s gone. So when 
you’ve got your possum down, pop 
him in a bag instanter, and start 
lookin’ forward to a good dish of 
roasted meat. 


PEOPLE 
AND 
PLACES 


The Disney cameramen find 


exciting adventure in the Life along the river is very pleasant in faraway Siam 
far corners of the earth. where whole families make their boats their homes. 








An Eskimo mother carries The Swiss goat boy gives Every spring the men and 
her child wrapped snugly _ loving care to the young- boys fish for giant tuna 
inside her own warm coat. est member of ‘his flock. along the Sardinia coast. 


Brave men of the Coast Guard open trails 
through solid ice with this sturdy ship. 


The pictures on this page are taken from Walt 
Disney’s People and Places films. They show 
that our world is filled with interesting people 
who live in strange and unusual places. 

Our cameramen visit the far corners of the 
world and make motion pictures of these 
people showing the odd and different ways in 
which they work and play. 

Most people have learned to lead busy, 
happy lives, even though their land may be 
extremely hot, cold, wet or dry. 

Behind each of these pictures lies an unusual 
story which you can see when it comes to your 
motion picture theater. 
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Jim Hawkins, played by Bobby Driscoll, fights for his life in Walt Disney’s film version of TREASURE ISLAND. 


stories of the storytellers 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Books are wonderful things. Not 
only can you learn just about any- 
thing from them, but you can have 
many fabulous adventures, when 
you read the tales written by great 
story tellers like Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Do you want to fight pirates and 
search for buried treasure? Then 
open Stevenson’s T'reasure Island 
and go along with young Jim Haw- 
kins, cabin boy aboard the schooner 
Hispaniola, as he outwits a band 
of cut-throats and gains a prize of 
pirates’ gold. Do you wonder what. 
it would be like to live on a desert 
island? Read Kidnapped and share 
the hardships and perils of David 
Balfour, who was kidnapped and 
cast away on just such an island. 

Stevenson, famous for his swash- 
buckling adventure stories, once 
wrote a very different kind of book. 

In A Child’s Garden of Verses he 
tells us what his life was like when 
he was a little boy, how he loved to 
swing on the garden swing, to sail 
his toy boats, to watch the organ 


grinder singing in the street. Young 
children especially enjoy these simple 
poems. 

The author’s own life was very 
much like his books. As a child he 
was never strong, but when he grew 
up he overcame his poor health and 
went adventuring in foreign lands. 
He travelled in France and Ger- 
many, and later in the United States. 
For a year he lived in a mining 
camp in California. Eventually he 
bought a schooner named Casco and 
set sail from San Francisco to ex- 
plore the beautiful islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Aboard the Casco, he visited 
Tahiti, Hawaii, the Marquesas as 
well as Australia. But the island 
of his dreams was Samoa, where he 
finally made his home. He was so 
loved by the Samoan people that 
they adopted him as one of them- 
selves, and made him a chief. They 
had a special name for him, one 
which best describes his magic gift. 
They called Robert Louis Stevenson 
Tusitala, which means “teller of tales” 





Roy Williams, the organ man, sings 
in the rain as Mouseketeers act 
out A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
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THE MOUSEKETEERS JOIN 
THE CIRCUS AT DISNEYLAND 


Featured by a magnificent parade, a complete 
variety show by the Mouseketeers, a thrilling 
animal headliner, clown antics and a whirl of 
other exciting acts under the biggest striped 
tent in the world, the Mickey Mouse Club Cir- 
cus made a great hit with the thousands of 
Disneyland visitors who saw it during the 
Thanksgiving through Christmas holiday 
season. It also gave happy promise of many 
other special events at Disneyland in the 
coming months. The idea for a real children’s 
circus had long been in Walt Disney’s mind. It 
got extra impetus from the popularity of circus 
day on the Mickey Mouse Club television pro- 
gram. The Mouseketeers gave a fine perform- 
ance, and a thrilling highlight in the arena 
was the control of 30 savage cats in a cage by 
George Keller. Ted de Wayne was the ring- 
master. Circus wagons used in the parade of 
Disney characters are famous relics collected 
from all parts of America. 
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MOUSEKA-DICTIONAR 


MOUSEKETEER 
Boy or girl 


MOOSEKETEER 


Adults, grown-ups, 
parents, ete. 


MOUSEKATUNE 
Song, any kind 


MOUSEKATEEVEE 


Television at five o’clock on ABC. 


Magic that happens only at 
this time of day 


MOUSEKAMAMMA 


Mother synonym: 
Mrs. Mouseketeer 


MOUSEKAMUSIC 


Music at its very best 


MOUSEKAMIXER 


Used for making Mousekamalts 
(Also) Chaperone for party 


with mousekedefinitions 


MEESEKETEER 


Very little boy, 
or very little girl 


MOUSEKARADE 
HALLOWEEN Party 


MEESKA-MOUSEKA-MOUSEKETEER 


Magic word better than 
Abra-ca-dabra 


MOUSEKERIDDLES 
Riddles 


MOUSEKAPAPPA 


Father synonym: 
Mr. Mouseketeer 


MOUSEKEBOODLE 
The whole bunch of us 


MOUSEKADANCE 


Dance done by Meeseketeers, 
Mouseketeers 





BIG MOOSEKETEER 


One, and one only of these 
in the whole wide world— 
ROY WILLIAMS 


MOUSEKARTOON 
WALT DISNEY Cartoon 


MOUSEKAMESS 


Rumpled, in dress, or in 
your Mousekaroom 


MOUSEGETAR 


A tenor guitar, with trade 
mark of Mickey Mouse on it 
(four strings) 


MOUSEKAMANCHE 


Indians 


MOUSEKAPLAY 


Fair play, playing 
with others cheerfully 


MOUSEKA MYSTERY 


T don’t know 


